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indicate sewage contamination, and the water is .condemned
because the possibilities of very dangerous pollution are great.
Ventilation and Disease
A striking illustration of the relationship between foul air
and consumption was given by the following statistics contained
in the report of the Army Sanitary Commission. Foot Guards
had been allowed 331 cub. ft. of space per man in their
barracks, and the death-rate from consumption among them
amounted to 13-8 per 1,000; while the Horse Guards, with a
cubic space of 572 ft. per man, showed a mortality of only
7*3 per 1,000. On increasing the cubic space per head there
was a very marked diminution of the mortality from all
causes. Under the greatly improved conditions the death-rate
from consumption in the Army at the present time is slightly
below that of the male civil population at the same age,
whereas fifty years ago it was in notable excess of that amount.
The frequent occurrence of the disease in animals kept in
confinement serves as another illustration of the relationship
that undoubtedly exists between consumption and the breath-
ing of a vitiated atmosphere.
The absolute exclusion of every case of infectious disease
from schools and public buildings is not a practical probability
at present, and is never likely to be. But the risk of infection
would be greatly decreased if the ventilation were brought up
to a higher standard.
Extreme cases, such as are illustrated by the incident of
the Black Hole of Calcutta, show that when the products of
respiration are breathed in a concentrated condition rapid
poisoning results. At Calcutta 146 persons were imprisoned
in a room about 18 ft. square, and with only two small windows.
In the morning there were 123 dead and, of the 23 who were
living, several afterwards died from the effects of the organic
poison they had inhaled. A similar catastrophe befell the
steerage passengers of the Londonderry who, in 1848, were
shut down in the cabin during a storm. Among those who